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demands is a reality of the immediate moment. Regarding this, 
however, as has already been pointed out, no assertion can be made 
which does not transcend its immediacy; in other words, all knowl- 
edge, even of the most rudimentary type, must on this assertion 
cease. If subjective idealism were true, no one could make the asser- 
tion. Indeed, the mind would be that bundle of conscious elements 
that Hume conceived, but the bundle would have no bond of con- 
nection between its various parts, mental life would have neither 
continuity nor meaning ; it would in fact be nothing at all that we 
can conceive, a point of consciousness without relation to past or 
future. To this psychic atomism does solipsism, when rigidly in- 
terpreted, inevitably lead. Such a doctrine can not be successfully 
refuted, for it offers no point of attack. Its mere statement is an 
absurdity. 

If the above analysis be correct, we are forced to the conclusion 
that, while naive realism contains contradictions, it can not so easily 
be set aside as ordinarily supposed. The plain man is often accused 
of views that he does not possess, and though his suppositions in 
regard to reality may be stated to his disadvantage, it does not fol- 
low that by plunging him into difficulties his critics have removed all 
difficulties from their path. Subjective idealism can not establish 
its position by negative criticism. Its positive assertions have been 
shown to be full of contradictions, and are untenable. But if both 
naive realism and subjective idealism prove incapable of giving us 
a true knowledge, two roads to reality are left open: one by means 
of a critical realism, and the other by means of an absolute idealism. 
The merits of these two views it is not my purpose here to discuss. 
I will simply add in conclusion that many of the difficulties which 
subjective idealism encounters confront absolute idealism as well. 

Stephen S. Colvin. 
Univebsitt of Illinois. 



LOGICAL PROBLEMS, OLD AND NEW 

HPHE up-to-date fashion of studying the nature of judgment is 
-*- the most liberal one conceivable, basing apparently on Mill's 
conception of logic as the entire theory of the ascertainment of rea- 
soned or inferred truth. By an easy extension in the scope of 
'ascertainment' everything which in any way contributes to make 
a given meaning what it is comes in for a due share of consideration. 
The structure and functions of the human organism, appetites, 
feelings, the historical setting of the particular judgment-act, and 
the assertion embodied in this act are all reckoned with. Some 
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investigators among the Germans go so far as to regard the need and 
methods of communicating assertions as a proper theme of logical 
study, — an extreme view whose chief use is to show how far afield 
men nowadays hunt in quest of facts relative to logical issues. 

The new tendency justly claims to be the outgrowth of scientific 
methods and results. The judgment, for instance, is investigated 
not merely in the light of what is asserted in it, but quite as much 
with reference to all those circumstances which an observer may 
find connected with its rise and function. No longer is the appeal 
to the introspection of the judging individual enough; this latter 
party must be watched in the act of thinking, his conduct must be 
described and later compared with his own assertions. Such a study 
of function involves an inquiry into the aim and motive of judging. 
Here again the patient's own remarks and intentions do not wholly 
determine the diagnosis of the doctors of philosophy; unbiased ob- 
servations made by trained observers are likewise taken into account. 
Most important, however, is the fact that the center of interest re- 
mains in every case the solution of this question, how does the indi- 
vidual M come to judge that A is B? What makes him think as 
he does, when he does, and for the purpose he does? 

Putting the question thus shows up the radical difference be- 
tween logics old and logics new. These latter do not study the 
methods of argument, the forms of syllogism, and the implications 
of accepted meanings. Following the verdict of Mill once more, 
the latter-day logician finds in Aristotelianism a formal logic whose 
end and aim gained by the observance of logical precepts, is not the 
truth, but merely consistency. For this modern thinker such a 
study is unprofitable in every sense. Now inasmuch as many men 
have convinced themselves that whatever is unprofitable is thereby 
false, and have argued that necessary connection, consistency, 
identity, and all the other conceptions so vital to scholastic thinking 
are nothing save ideal constructions or ways men have chosen to 
think in order to gain their ends, a comparison of old logic with 
new may help us to see the import of this conviction. The startling 
assertions made of late may best be understood and estimated after 
we have found what problems have been studied. 

The new logic has often been heralded as the successor of the 
elder one, as if it really displaced this latter by refuting all the 
supposed 'logical forms' discovered both by Aristotle and by the 
modern mathematicians. But I have been impressed by the fact 
that the different problems handled by the old school and the new 
one prevent sweeping condemnations. There are other reasons for 
checking the ardent nihilism of certain freshly issued theories, but 
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I shall discuss here only the objection which bases upon the hetero- 
geneity of the subject-matters of the respective logics. 

The most cursory examination of what is vaguely called a judg- 
ment shows a twofold problem-, the judgment-act must be studied 
as an event taking place under definite psychophysical conditions, 
while, on the other hand, the meaning asserted in this act must be 
investigated with reference to its connection with other meanings. 
We need not struggle with metaphysical difficulties in order to see 
that the event of judging is determined by many and various things, 
such as the individual peculiarities of the agent, the field of his 
momentary attention, his feelings, desires and so on. All his 
previous experiences color in some way the present act and its 
asserted ' content. ' Hence the assertion, the willed meaning thought 
and perhaps uttered, is not detachable from its birthplace and its 
forebears. What is judged 'to be the case' is qualified by all the 
determinants of the whole present situation. And so one is tempted 
to infer that the grounds for so judging are just these determinants. 

But an inspection of a concrete case reveals a subtle confusion. 
Let us suppose that some need arose for me to find out what the 
sun is composed of. Consciousness of this need somehow holds my 
attention to various 'relevant' facts. The temperature of the orb, 
its weight, the disturbances on its surface, and so on are all thought 
of, and lead me to think that a body presenting such peculiarities 
'must be' gaseous. What leads me to judge that the sun is gaseous? 
Of course, the need for some explanation leads me to judge some- 
thing; but this need is not the reason why the sun is gaseous. It 
seems like a travesty upon earnest thinking to perpetrate such plati- 
tudes, yet the tendency of the times warrants the commonest of 
commonplaces. I admit freely that the recently advanced refuta- 
tions of dualism are sound, but I fail to see how they are pertinent 
to the logical problem. Let us grant with the humanists that a 
one-to-one correspondence of 'real objective' with 'real subjective' 
is absurd, and that the psychical is impossibly a 'reproduction' of 
an objective archetype. Have we not still the problem of reference 
awaiting solution? In every judgment there is a reference to a 
'state of affairs' which is, in its very significance, not qualified by 
the special conditions which bring about and determine that partic- 
ular judgment-act and the 'interpretation' embodied therein. 
What every man, cave-dweller or humanist, means, when he says 
something, is that 'this or that is the case'; and even if some more 
enlightened friend could convince him that his judgment was really 
only an ideal construction fashioned by himself alone in order to 
fulfill some desire, his reply would be, 'Well, I mean that what I 
said is true regardless of all you say.' 
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Accepting the modern theory that the 'states of affairs' referred 
to in every judgment are only meaning-complexes, ideal construc- 
tions, the same difficulty confronts us as of old. For the meanings 
in such complexes are what they are only when their reference- 
objects are accepted with them. Is it not clear that the 'sun' of 
which I speak and about which I judge is 'a bright spot overhead,' 
'a body at a great distance from me,' or 'the center of our planetary 
system'? And does not this preclude my thinking of 'sun' as a 
mere idea, a hypothesis, a habit of interpreting experience ? Were 
I to find nothing but such characteristics in that which I mean by 
'sun,' I could not say a single thing about it which I now do. That 
which is a bright spot overhead or the center of our planetary system 
can not be a psychical state. In short, the very meaning of the 
idea is 'that which is not an idea.' The curious thing is that 
nearly all modern logicians fail to see just this point ; that all there 
is to a thought, idea or belief, as such, is what a clumsy psychology 
naively calls the 'content,' and that this 'content,' instead of being 
'in' the psychical state, as the barbarous terminology might seem to 
indicate, is just tvhat we think it to be. Indeed, this is what we 
call the 'content.' 

The reason for the rejection of the old logic by the new lies 
in this latter 's hopeless confusion of the judgment-aci with the 
willed meaning. There are three utterly distinct sets of relations 
to be studied: (1) The relations of one meaning to another; (2) 
the relations of a meaning to its own origin; and (3) the relations 
of a meaning to the origin of another meaning. The second and 
third sets are investigated by the new logic. They form a perfectly 
legitimate object of inquiry, probably capable, under sane treatment, 
of yielding us a vast fund of new and useful facts. But, in order 
to investigate them properly the scientist is often forced to abstract 
from the intended meanings; that is, he thinks of these latter as 
'phenomena' in the mental life and handles them solely as occur- 
rences. What wonder, then, that, finding the needs and desires of 
men direct their thinking, he concludes that what is judged to be the 
case is 'caused' by human will! The old logic, on the other hand, 
confines itself to the study of certain typical relations existing be- 
tween the various ' things- we-mean.' It can not hope to explain 
how we come to think about just the things we do at just the time 
we do. Nor can it aspire to explain 'will,' 'psychism' and the like, 
save in so far as the way in which meanings relate gives some gen- 
eral indication of the nature of the thinking process. In one sense, 
'mere consistency' is here studied, but not as if it were, as Mill and 
others think, something different and apart from the 'truth.' 
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In this connection another disaster has been brought about by 
modern psychology; old-time logic is popularly labeled 'the science 
of the equation of concepts' or 'the science of equivalent expres- 
sions,' but usually in such a way as to make one think that what 
the logician compares are the psychical states, as some 'condition 
of mind,' instead of the intended meanings, which are not ideas 
nor feelings nor volition. A discussion of this error can not find 
place here. Enough to say, though, that the relations of my 'mental 
states' to one another are toto coelo different from the relations of 
the things I 'think about' (while in those states) to one another. 

There are, then, at least three distinct problems. Thus far no 
evidence is forthcoming whereby any one of them may be reduced 
to the terms and conditions of either or both of the others. Unless, 
carried away by the wish to find a smooth philosophy, we must con- 
tent ourselves with special studies. And this forbids sweeping 
condemnation of other lines of investigation. It is unsafe to say 
much more than this as yet. Old-fashioned logic is being taken 
up by mathematicians, and expanded far beyond its scholastic form ; 
as a science of correction it is still active. Merely because it can 
not do duty as a metaphysic, a theory of ethics and a biology, is 
hardly an honest reason for hooting it out of court. Substantially 
the same charge may be brought against its scoffer; genetic logic 
hardly helps us to think better, any more than it can explain the 
'origins' of logical consistency or can derive what I will to mean 
from the conditions which lead me to desire 'things.' 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Beblin, Germany. 

DISCUSSION 

IS RADICAL EMPIRICISM SOLIPSISTIC? 

"TF all the criticisms which the humanistic Weltanschauung is re- 
-*- ceiving were as sachgemiiss as Mr. Bode's in this Journal for 
March 2, the truth of the matter would more rapidly clear up. Not 
only is it excellently well written, but it brings its own point of view 
out clearly, and admits of a perfectly straight reply. 

The argument (unless I fail to catch it) can be expressed as 
follows : 

If a series of experiences be supposed, no one of which is en- 
dowed immediately with the self-transcendent function of reference 
to a reality beyond itself, no motive will occur within the series for 
supposing anything beyond it to exist. It will remain subjective, 
and contentedly subjective, both as a whole and in its several parts. 



